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THE NEW ITALY 

By G. JEAN-AUBRY 

TO begin with, it is only fair to remember that there is no 
nation on earth so misjudged, musically, as Italy. I con- 
cede that 'it was not without difficulty that the world was 
brought to recognise creative musical qualities of countries like 
France and Russia, and that, generally speaking, contemporary 
Spanish music is not yet studied with the interest it deserves; 
but, as regards Italy, the situation is still more singular. 

No one in this world, even the most devoid of musical taste 
or even of interest in musical art, would be disposed to think that 
the Italians, as a people, are absolutely without musical expression; 
on the contrary, one gladly grants them to have facility, innate 
melodic charm and unfailing dramatic force, and numerous 
hearers continue to flock to theatres where Italian singers appear 
in Italian opera. At the same time, however, it may be said that 
it is exactly these people who largely contribute to the most 
erroneous ideas as to the real musicality of Italy, past as well as 
present. 

One is easily disposed to think that one has done justice to 
Italy after having made the acquaintance of a few operas by Verdi, 
Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mascagni, although it must be stated 
at once that these represent only the most mediocre and perishable 
part of Italian musical expression. Granted that such works 
have proved long and profitable successes, that famous tenors 
continue to use them as a foil to their triumphs; granted that in 
certain towns the glory of Verdi equals that of Wagner; but to 
judge musical Italy exclusively by its operatic creations of the 
second half of the 19th century, would be equivalent to judging 
French literature of the last century by the novels of Francois 
Coppee, English literature by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, or Russian 
music by the one and only Tchaikovsky. 

It must be recognised that the success of Italian opera, from 
Donizetti to Mascagni, was not attributable only to the fact that 
it gave the public a form of art which made little demand on 
intelligence and culture, but that it was then actually the only 
Italian musical expression which could be heard. 

What happened in Italy, in the domain of music, during the 
19th century, is analogous to the happenings in French musical 
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history during the same period. There was a rupture of true 
tradition and gradually a theatrical virtuosity, — fascinating but 
inferior, — gained the upper hand at the expense of works of 
admirably artistic qualities. Rameau, Gluck and even a great 
part of Mozart's work was outshadowed by Meyerbeer and the 
Italians. 

The fact, however, is still more curious in the case of Italy 
than in that of France, for at the beginning of the 19th century, 
two geniuses like Rossini and Bellini, still retained some of the 
virtues of the great Italian tradition; the former by the verve 
that animates his music, the latter by the purity of his melodic 
line which, without showing much variety, is at least touching 
and dignified. But, after these two, began the deluge of insipidity, 
gross effects and superficially pleasing virtuosity. The contact 
between Italy and the great symphonic and chamber music move- 
ment, which swept over the whole world during the 19th century, 
was completely broken. 

And yet, the country that shut itself into theatrical con- 
ventions without any real humanity, was the same Italy who for 
centuries before, had successively given birth to every musical 
form. From whichever side we may study the sources of modern 
musical inspiration, we invariably find that they have sprung from 
Italian soil: the vocal polyphony of Palestrina, the liberation of 
secular keyboard music by Frescobaldi, the creation of the music 
drama by the Florentine "Camerata" and the astonishing Monte- 
verdi, the invention of the symphony and the sonata by Corelli 
and Scarlatti, or of the opera buffa by the Neapolitans and the 
delicious Pergolesi, — all these modern musical forms are rooted in 
that part of the world. 

The rupture began towards the beginning of the 18th century 
and was to last for more than a hundred years; to-day the veri- 
table Italian tradition is so travestied by the vogue of the post- 
Rossinian theatre, that the new generation who are now once more 
taking up the principles that were in olden times the glory and 
the fertility of musical Italy, are accused of copying foreign 
methods, and see themselves confronted with a chauvinism that 
is as fierce as it is ignorant. 

It is easy to understand the impatience of young Italians 
to-day, when they are forever opposed by things of the past. They 
are living in a country where music and ruins always seem to be 
used as argument against every innovation. Young artists who 
feel life surging within them may well lose their patience when 
they see foreigners visiting their country solely for wedding trips 
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to Venice or to see the moonlight on the Coliseum. One can even 
appreciate that this irritation has reached the boiling point in a 
violent nature like that of Signor Marinetti, who wished to see 
all the museums burnt down rather than that they should merely 
serve as barbarous oppositions to every new idea. 

It is not necessary, of course, to go to such an extreme, com- 
prehensible as it may be, for it is not Italy's real past with which 
the reformers are confronted, but a relative past, a poor, shoddy 
and conventional past. We all have within us a past of two 
categories: the one of our fathers and the one of our mothers. 
The past of our fathers is robust, a little cold sometimes, but free 
from sentimentality and retaining the pure beauty of simple lines, 
a past of heroic virtues of either a moral or an intellectual order, 
virtues to which we cannot always attain, but which always 
remain in our thoughts as model, and teach and encourage us to 
live up to them. And there is the past, also, of our mothers, an 
accumulation of little habits, often charming and agreeable, but 
timid, reticent, and full of sentimentalities and small matters of 
routine. Those who wish to open up fresh fields have to close 
their ears to the counsels of an excessive cautiousness left within 
us by those influences of the past, lest they should grow accus- 
tomed to live, as it were, in rooms that would soon become musty 
and stuffy. 

Such is, briefly, the moral situation of the young generation of 
Italian musicians, and it is for these reasons that they show, at the 
same time, so ardent and intelligent an affection for their real 
tradition and so violent a contempt for the recent past with which 
they are opposed, and which is nothing but a parody of that 
tradition. 

To most people, even in Italy, Italian music means tunes 
played on the mandoline, restaurant music, gross realism devoid of 
human emotion, and obvious and insipid melodies accompanied 
by tremolos. The great past is completely forgotten. Who 
among the general public remembers to-day the poignant sim- 
plicity of Monteverdi, the purity of Caldara, the infinite variety 
and exquisite spirit of Domenico Scarlatti, or the spontaneous and 
refined charm of Pergolesi? And yet, what lessons, what visions 
and prophecies, and what delights are not to be found in these 
works which neither our indifferences nor our forgetfulness has 
robbed of their freshness. 

Who, further, remembers now that at the end of the 16th 
century Orazio Vecchi conceived and fashioned in V Amphiparnasso 
a "harmonic comedy," that is a tentative beginning of musical 
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comedy in madrigal form? How could we read to-day with any- 
thing but satisfaction and astonishment the preface to the "Repre- 
sentation of Soul and Body," where Emilio dei Cavalieri announces 
two centuries and a half before Wagner the dramatic theories of 
Bayreuth, and even greater ideas, in the following passage: — 

Every detail must be perfect and particularly so the singer's articu- 
lation. The size of the hall must suit in proportion his recitation and 
therefore should not hold more than a thousand people, who must all 
be seated for their own satisfaction as well as for the sake of maintain- 
ing the desirable silence. In a too spacious hall, indeed, the singer can- 
not make the public understand his words, thus entailing the necessity 
of forcing his voice, with the result that it loses much of its expression, 
and that the music becomes tedious for the hearer who is unable to catch 
the words. In order to be invisible, the instrumentalists should be placed 
behind the scenery. It is advisable to change the instruments in accor- 
dance with the change of the feelings that are to be expressed. It is also 
thought desirable that such entertainments should not last longer than 
two hours. 

Another preface worthy of being re-read to-day is that which 
Jacopo Peri wrote for his Eurydice in 1600, and wherein he pro- 
pounds principles of lyrical declamation which are simply those 
used later, according to their different temperaments, by Rameau, 
or Gluck, or Claude Debussy. He recommends the study of the 
inflexions of the human voice in various emotions, in order to 
attain to a lyrical declamation following as closely as possible the 
intonation of the speaking voice of a person in a certain state of 
mind or swayed by such and such an emotion of a similar nature. 

The perusal of these documents and others, such as are found 
collected in the excellent work of Solerti, "The Origin of the Music 
Drama," 1 will show to what a degree Italian music of the 19th 
century has abandoned the simple and lofty artistic principles, 
which had led to its establishment from the 16th to the 18th 
century. 

Symphonic art, born in Italy, disappeared almost at the very 
moment when it began to fertilize so gloriously Austrian and 
German music, and the taste for melodrama held exclusive sway 
over the musical forces of the peninsula. Curiously enough, the 
only two Italian musicians of the 19th century who cultivated 
chamber music, absolute music without any theatrical influence, 
lived away from their country almost all their lives; Maria Luigi 
Cherubini in France, and Muzio Clementi in England. This 
seems like another proof of how unhealthy Italian atmosphere had 
become for symphonic music. 

■Bocca, publisher, Turin. 
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Without wishing to attribute too much importance to the 
influence of political events upon the evolution of art, and without 
pretending to build up any theory whatever from these two 
examples, it cannot be overlooked that, as French music became 
really conscious of its existence after the Franco-German war of 
1870, so did the formation of the union of Italy seem to have 
played its part in the awakening of a national musical conscience 
in that country. With that difference, however, that while 
France already began to free herself from the influence of German 
symphonists or to transform their methods, the precursors of 
the musical Risorgimento had first of all to devote their activities 
to making known in Italy German music from Beethoven to 
Wagner, to teach the public, and to prepare the foundations of 
an edifice of which only to-day we see a few elements appear. 

These precursors thereby showed not only great penetration, 
but real courage, and if their works do not appear to be long-lived, 
it is nevertheless impossible to deny them the appreciation they 
deserve. These men were Giovanni Sgambati (1843-1914) and 
Giuseppe Martucci (1857-1909). 

It is scarcely surprising to see Liszt present as sponsor, as it 
were, at the birth of modern Italian music, through his influence on 
Sgambati. In the domain of musical thought, Liszt, as it is easy to 
demonstrate, is the central figure of the 19th century, or at least 
of its second half. Without mentioning his influence on Wagner, 
who borrowed from him more than one theme and more than one 
idea, Liszt has awakened the musical consciousness of almost 
every country which has seen the appearance of a really individual 
and valuable school during the last fifty years. It is therefore not 
surprising that the man who hailed Glinka as a prophet and who 
first discerned the greatness and wealth of the Russian School, 
who encouraged Grieg as well as Cesar Frank, who helped Camille 
Saint-Saens and through him the French School, who advised 
Albeniz, from whom the musical renovation of Spain has mainly 
sprung; — it is not surprising that it was precisely this man who 
became the master of the first worker at the musical Risorgi- 
mento. 

Sgambati was Liszt's pupil during the latter 's stays at Rome. 
At that period Liszt was considering, among numerous projects, 
the reformation of Italian church music, and he believed that he 
had found in Sgambati the young disciple of that reform. If, 
however, he did not succeed in reorganising the performance of 
church music on better principles, he credited Sgambati with the 
most unfailing musical taste destined to bear its fruit. 
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The works of Sgambati do not testify to a very profound 
originality, but they can still be listened to with profit and pleasure; 
they show a taste for simplicity, sound technical knowledge and 
an instrumental expression that owes nothing to the stage. Gio- 
vanni Sgambati, an admirable pianist and extremely cultured 
personality, was an excellent teacher and in this respect he exer- 
cised a healthy, vital and lasting influence on the young gener- 
ation. He must be regarded as the founder of the modern Italian 
symphonic school. Giuseppe Martucci, on his part, led the 
campaign as conductor and as pianist, and he became the most 
ardent champion of Wagner in Italy and of the greatest among the 
German classics, the knowledge of whose works was in need, at 
that time, of being spread among the amateurs of Rome, Milan, 
Turin or Florence, in order to accustom the Italian public once 
more to the various forms of musical expression and thus to lead 
it back again, through these foreign composers, to the great 
Italian School of the past, which had influenced them and upon 
which the tentative steps of reformers were going to be based. 

The movement, initiated by these two composers, began to 
spread fairly rapidly. Their first follower to be mentioned, is 
Enrico Bossi, born April 25th, 1861, the present Director of the 
Santa Cecilia Conservatoire in Rome. His eminence as organist 
has perhaps unduly outshone his qualities as composer. His 
Oratorio "Joan of Arc," his two violin and piano Sonatas, and 
his Trio, are works of perfect construction and attractive clear- 
ness. His work is unequal enough sometimes to prove disappoint- 
ing, but without being a composer of the first order, he certainly 
deserves attention and the attractiveness of his work is never 
mediocre. 

Another composer of the same generation to be mentioned, 
is Ferruccio Busoni, born April 1st, 1866, whose reputation as 
pianist is universal, but whose compositions also deserve con- 
sideration. His Elegy, his Fantasy on Indian Themes for Piano 
and Orchestra, his two Sonatas, are works that reveal Busoni as 
supreme craftsman. Unfortunately, it must be said; the com- 
poser's inspiration is not generally on the level of his technical 
accomplishments; if the works of Ferruccio Busoni offer a most 
interesting study with regard to the instrumental ingenuity which 
they contain, there is too often a lack of real sensibility and we 
find ourselves admiring their intellectual rather than their spiritual 
qualities. It would be futile, moreover, to look for true Italian 
character in Busoni's work; the great pianist has, as one knows, 
lived away from his country nearly all his life and he has been 
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somewhat deeply influenced by the great German classics. Never- 
theless it is interesting to see how an Italian has assimilated certain 
notions which were then very new to most of his compatriots. 

With Enrico Bossi one might also mention Giacomo Orefice, 
whose work is fairly strongly impregnated with French influence; 
its delicacy of accent and expression is a proof of a refinement that 
leads us a long way from the gross effects so dear to the "verists." 
There is, further, Leone Sinigaglia, born at Turin on August 14th, 
1868, who was one of the first in our time to endeavour to draw 
real musical inspiration from Italian folk-song. He has indeed 
used some Piemontese themes with the happiest results, as for 
instance in the Danze piemontesi and the Rapsodia piemontese. 
He has also shown, a little too timidly perhaps, a desire to go back 
to the comic tradition of the 18th century in certain works like 
his overture to Goldoni's Le Baruffe Chiozzotte. 

There remain to be mentioned Alberto Franchetti, born at 
Turin on September 18th, 1860, who has written, among other 
works, an interesting Fantasy for piano and orchestra; and 
Bazzini, the celebrated violinist, too well-known as the author 
of works of mediocre virtuosity like Ronde des Lutins, but who 
deserves to be better appreciated in other, shorter, but often very 
delightful works. 

However worthy of attention the composers just mentioned 
may be, they all belong to a generation which is still greatly 
influenced by the German classics. Sinigaglia himself was a 
pupil of Brahms and of Dvorak, Bazzini shows in his works traces 
of Weber and Schumann and the influence of Beethoven and 
Brahms reveals itself in the works of Enrico Bossi. The task of 
the more recent generation consists in the emancipation of the 
Italian school from German influence and the efforts to re-estab- 
lish a true national character. The energy and the faith shown 
by these workers of the first hour had the almost immediate result 
that concert organisations sprang up in all the larger Italian 
towns, offering the public a hearing of symphonic and chamber 
music, Milan, Turin, Florence, Bologna, Naples, Venice, Parma, 
gradually established orchestral societies or string quartets who 
gave performances, the number of which increased steadily until 
the moment of the outbreak of war. In the case of some of these 
organisations, even the war did not interrupt their activities. 
In 1914, Italy counted more than fifty concert societies and had 
at their head an organisation worthy of serving as model to the 
best part of similar associations in Europe and America. It is the 
Augusteo in Rome, the emanation of the fourth centenary of the 
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Santa Cecilia Academy, and which, thanks to its administration 
and the generosity of Count Enrico di San Martino, has played an 
enormous part in the education of the Italian musical public and 
created a renewed interest in music in Italy. 

Not only is this due to the Augusteo Orchestra, a hundred 
strong, and whose every concert is guaranteed a dozen rehearsals, 
thus assuring it the best possible performances of classical and 
modern works, either under the direction of its appointed con- 
ductor, Molinari, or under that of foreign conductors chosen among 
the greatest; but what in our view is still more valuable, is that 
the breadth of outlook in Count di San Martino and of the ama- 
teurs, who surround him, ensures the admittance of accepted 
works, of classical and modern music that is not, or no longer, 
discussed, but often also of the newest, the most audacious and 
the most disputed works. In this respect also can the Augusteo 
be held up as an example to the pusillanimity of most orchestras 
and their conductors. 

It would be vain to pretend, after this, that the Italian public 
as a whole has completely altered its taste of the last fifty years; 
the lovers of absolute music are still in the minority, but a minor- 
ity that sees every day an increase in the ranks of its adherents. 
All this activity, whether of concert organisations or of composers, 
has created an interest in absolute music that only thirty years 
ago nobody would have suspected, and Italian musical life, with 
an admixture of Latin ardour, and Italian pugnacity finding a 
pretext in it, has taken an animated turn as yet hardly sufficiently 
recognised abroad. 

While this curiosity for absolute music, or at least for music 
removed from melodrama, increased, melodramatic composition 
gradually began to lose its footing. The vogue of Puccini and 
his rivals cannot, of course, be quelled in one day, but it is never- 
theless significant that the trio of Puccini, Leoncavallo and Mas- 
cagni has practically no successors in public favour. Neither 
Italo Montemezzi nor Riccardo Zandonai have succeeded in 
renewing the public interest in the musical stage, and one might 
almost say that their lack of success is all to their honour. These 
two composers, in fact, gifted with undeniably higher musical 
taste than their immediate predecessors, did not succeed in capti- 
vating the masses, and yet they have not that strong personality 
which irritates the general public and wins the favour of the chosen 
few, as was the case with French operas of so diversified types as 
Carmen, Louise, PelUas et MSlisande, Ariane el Barbe Bleue, or 
Penelope, in the course of the last forty years. 
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Midway between true musicians and the general public, 
neither Zandonai nor Montemezzi have succeeded in fully pleas- 
ing either section. They suffer from the disadvantages of a transi- 
tory period and from the corruption of exhausted musical forms 
which require a great personality to remould them and invest 
them with new, living and profoundly human expression. It is, 
however, significant, that a composer like Zandonai, the author 
of operas such as Conchita and Francesca da Rimini should have 
begun with a symphonic work, The Return of Ulysses and written 
recently a symphony, Primavera in Vol di Sole. 

But real novelty and the living sources of Italian musical art 
must be sought elsewhere. It is among the pupils of Sgambati, 
Martucci and Bossi that we find the ideas and the works which one 
can rightly call the Italian school of to-day. The term "Italian 
School" must not be used in the wrong sense; in the contemporary 
musical production of Italy one must not look for any strict 
cohesion or an obedience to common principles, nor even a sort of 
narrow entente of very different temperaments, as in the case of 
the Five at the beginning of the Russian musical renovation. The 
Italian School is, in reality, the ideal union of very divergent 
personalities, born often under contradictory conditions, but who 
have in common not only a spirit of innovation, and that sense of 
nationalism which does not end in the appearance of picturesque 
facility too generally approved by Italian and foreign audiences. 

These young people show varying tastes in their predilections, 
even when it is a question of Italian music but they have in com- 
mon the feeling for Italian tradition in music. One among them 
may incline towards Monteverdi, another more towards Scarlatti; 
one may admire Bellini for whom another may show nothing more 
than respect, but they all combine a knowledge of the Italian past 
with that of the most modern forms of musical expression. 

We have here a movement of very recent growth, but one of 
which the import will become more and more tangible. 

The first manifestation by the young Italian School as a 
group dates only from 1914, but the fact that it occurred before the 
war is a sufficient proof that it was not a case of a political mood 
and that it was not born of one of those currents of patriotism 
begotten by the war, which in the domain of art are not always 
of a kind to deserve encouragement. 

It was in Paris, on February 14th 1914, that the first concert 
of the young Italians took place. The very short manifesto 
preceding the programme was signed by the names of Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, Vincenzo Tommasini, Francesco Malipiero, Alfredo 
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Casella, Giannotto Bastianelli, Vincenzo Davico, and Giuseppe 
Ferranti. 

This manifesto said : 

A vast musical movement, rooted in the most diverse directions, is 
to-day taking place in the whole of Europe. Following the footsteps of 
Russia and France, who were the first to dare open up a road beyond 
apparently insurmountable barriers, old and new nations, some (like 
Hungary) barren of tradition, others (like Spain) with a more or less 
glorious past, began one and all to contribute to that enhancement and 
that perfection of tonal language which appear to constitute the chief 
aim of present-day musical researches. And Italy, in spite of the leth- 
argy which has blighted the natural development of the 17th century 
melodrama, smothered the germs of 18th century chamber music and 
dried up (or almost) the sources of folk-song, — Italy, too, strives to van- 
quish its apathy and to participate in the European movement. This 
concert, devoted to the works of a few young Italian composers, the 
oldest of whom is 33 years of age, is being given in order to prove the 
birth of a new musicality in our country, a musicality which, while de- 
siring to remain united to the other young European schools, intends 
nevertheless to retain as intact as possible its national character. 

I was present at that concert. The works were unequal and it 
could not be expected that a group of seven young people could 
present nothing but absolute masterpieces to the public. But 
from the whole concert and from some of the works in particular 
there was left the impression of a peculiar accent which fore- 
shadowed a national personality ready to emerge. The few years 
which followed, troubled as they were by the war, have shown 
that this first impression was right and that Italy was really 
destined to contribute to the musical life of Europe not only 
curiosities, but delicate or powerful, attractive and personal works. 

The three outstanding figures of this young generation have 
so far remained those who already in 1914 appeared as such, al- 
though they have still made great strides forward since; they are 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, Alfredo Casella and Francesco Malipiero. 
The study of their works and the comparison of these three natures 
alone would be sufficient to demonstrate the variety, the richness 
and the interest of this young school. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti was born at Parma in 1880 and he has, 
at the beginning of his career, paid a tribute to his native city by 
affixing to several of his works the name of "Ildebrando da Parma." 
He studied at the Conservatoire of that town and did not at first 
reveal in his compositions a very noteworthy personality. The 
two facts which first drew attention to him were some remarkable 
critical studies published in Italian reviews, especially in the 
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Rivista Musicale Italiana, mostly devoted to modern French 
topics; and his collaboration with Gabriele d'Annunzio as com- 
poser of incidental music to Nave and Pisanelle. To tell the truth, 
it did not there seem as if the union of d'Annunzio and Pizzetti 
would be conducive to the detachment of the young composer's 
personality; even to-day, with that personality fully revealed, it 
differs in more than one respect from that of the author of Trionfo 
delta morte or L'Innocente. Even as the art of Gabriele d'An- 
nunzio is complex, wavering, fleeting and a little perverse, so is 
that of Pizzetti simple, pure and sane; but then these character- 
istics are also to be found in d'Annunzio's work, though not in that 
part of it that is the most famous or the best known abroad, but 
in that wherein he is more strongly guided by Italian tradition 
and wherein he is less "aesthetic" and more direct, as in certain 
descriptions of nature in his early novels and, above all, in some 
of his poems. 

Although he was born at Parma, one feels inclined, on study- 
ing the works of Pizzetti, to believe that he is a native of Messina 
or Palermo, or even of somewhere near the traces of Syracuse. 
His work is not Italian in the sense of the modern Italian character- 
istics usually encountered; it suggests in some ways antique 
Sicily. It combines traces of Hellenic antiquity with Italian 
renaissance traditions and it is not merely his use of old Greek 
modes that gives his music a peculiar colour. 

Neither violence nor real technical innovations must be sought 
in Pizzetti's work. His music is, on first acquaintance, a little 
cool; it does not entrance, but it compels. Where it is at its 
best, its effect is lasting, such is its simplicity; that rare simplicity 
which expresses just what is needed. 

In order to find easily accessible examples of Ildebrando 
Pizzetti's personality, one need go no further than his five songs: 
I Pastori, La Madre alfiglio lontano, San Basilio, II Clefta prigione, 
and Passeggiata. Had he written only these five songs, indeed 
had he written nothing but I Pastori and Passeggiata, they would 
be sufficient to make the name of Pizzetti linger in the memory of 
those who love pure music. The melodic line of I Pastori, the 
truth of accent, the certainty of the declamation and the emo- 
tional atmosphere of this work, are its irresistible features. 

The intellect of Pizzetti, which predominated at first over his 
emotional powers, has gradually acquired more balance, and this 
will be still more apparent in the work he is now engaged in, a 
tragedy entitled Deborah. One may expect from contemporary 
music more unexpected sensations and more cunning audacity^ 
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but if one wishes a musical work to possess beauty and purity 
of line, fulness of expression without false rhetoric, dignity of 
attitude and a certain prudence in its developement, one may study 
the work of Ildebrando Pizzetti without fearing disappointment. 

The moral position of Ildebrando Pizzetti is to-day firmly 
established. Having held, for some time, the post of professor 
of composition at the Florence Conservatoire, he became director 
of that institution and he is perhaps the only living composer in 
the peninsula who enjoys the privilege of being at once respected 
by both the defenders of the music of yesterday and of to-morrow. 

Apart from the works already mentioned, the most repre- 
sentative specimens of Pizzetti's art are his tragedy Fedra after 
d'Annunzio and two small choruses, Per un morto and La Rondine, 
the latter of which particularly is a little masterpiece of freshness 
and grace. 

It is not a very long way from Turin to Parma, and yet, I do 
not know if in the present-day world of music there are another 
two more divergent natures, both in their methods and their 
tendencies, as Pizzetti and Alfredo Casella. 

Alfredo Casella, born at Turin in 1883, is a personality in 
Europe and one of the most curious and striking figures in the 
musical life of to-day. He pursued his studies in France, in M. 
Louis Diemer's class at the Paris Conservatoire; but this vener- 
able and prudent professor must to-day be well-nigh terrified at the 
sight of the bird that emerged from the egg he hatched years ago. 

Alfredo Casella knows more about music than most men of 
our days; gifted with a prodigious facility for assimilation and 
an astounding ease of reading at sight, excellent pianist, compe- 
tent conductor and scrupulous professor, he has stored in his 
memory the music of all ages from its origin; it is impossible to 
catch him by mentioning to him a work he knows nothing 
about. He knows every treatise and every rule; he could 
astonish any scientific society by his erudition; but, as it hap- 
pens, this man of cold appearance, this precise dialectic, this 
experimentalist with all the tonal combinations, is the most 
revolutionary spirit possible, if the word is employed in its 
most legitimate meaning. There is in the world of music no 
innovation that could escape the infallible eyes and ears of Casella. 
He was one of the first passionate advocates successively in the 
cause of Debussy, Mahler, Ravel, Stravinsky and Schonberg; he 
assimilated their ideas and drew new deductions from their prin- 
ciples. Casella's intellectual activity alone would be sufficient to 
ensure this young man the admiration he deserves. 
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However, this marvellous faculty of understanding every- 
thing, and understanding it immediately, is a heavy burden for 
one who strives to express himself creatively; there is an ever- 
lasting strife between Casella's sensibility and his insatiable 
curiosity. Born at an epoch when musical innovations are in- 
cessant for all those who do not wish to specialise in any one 
school or country, he had to fight terribly hard to detach himself 
from all the forces that drew him in different directions. 

One might feel inclined to imagine that his long stay in 
France would have left a French influence in him more strongly 
marked than any other. Not so, for even in Paris there is nothing 
more cosmopolitan than Casella; no sooner than a young composer 
has shown, if one may say so, the tip of his ears in one of the corners 
of Europe, Alfredo Casella has already discovered him; he has 
already examined, weighed, sifted and valued what such a young 
composer has brought with him, and understood whether the 
result is in the nature of an asset to the musical expression of 
to-morrow. 

Although Alfredo Casella is still quite young, it seems to me 
legitimate to see already two different periods in his work, even as 
their unequal merit seems to be a kind of ironical revenge of 
destiny. Before 1916, in effect, he had already published several 
works of incontestable value, such as his Symphonic Suite Le 
Couvent sur Veau and his Notte di Maggio for voice and orchestra; 
but there came into his life an event which had, to my mind, a 
most fruitful effect on his work. While Alfredo Casella lived in 
Paris, he was in contact with the music of the whole world, but 
when, in 1916, circumstances caused him to live again in Italy, 
as professor of the piano at the Academia Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
he came into contact, not only with the young Italian music, 
already known to him, but with his country and his own inborn 
nature, which had up to that time been somewhat submerged by 
his inexhaustible curiosity. 

What Casella has written since his return to Italy is doubtless 
superior, not only in volume, but in personal quality, to what he 
had composed during his stay in France, Whether in the Heroic 
Elegy (to the memory of Italian soldiers fallen in the war) for or- 
chestra, or in piano works like the Sonatina, or in his nocturne 
A notte alta, there are visible signs that Casella has found his own 
nature. 

The personality of Alfredo Casella is decidedly not attractive 
in the sense in which the attraction of Italian music is conven- 
tionally understood. It is not so much grace as force of expression 
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that must be sought in his work. His art is inflexible, tense, sobre, 
of a sobriety that is often disconcerting. 

There is perhaps no other country where a personality like 
that of Casella would cause greater surprise than in Italy in its 
present state of things. This became at once apparent at the 
performance of the Heroic Elegy in Rome, where the work given 
at a concert at the Augusteo, unchained such a storm of angry 
protest as had probably not been witnessed for centuries at a 
concert in Italy. It was as tumultuous a gathering as the one 
that marked the first performance of Igor Stravinsky's Sacre du 
Printemps in Paris. The result was that attention was at once 
drawn to this young composer, who did not trouble about pleasing 
the public, but pursued his way careless of the reception given to 
his music in various quarters, where it either astonished, revolted 
or annoyed the hearers. 

It is most difficult to dispute the merits of a man whose 
knowledge is beyond a shadow of doubt, and it is so much easier 
for those who refuse to listen to innovations to declare that an 
original artist who ignores the rules, does not know them or any- 
thing about his craft. Unhappily for these detractors, Alfredo 
Casella has previously given so many proofs of his musical science 
and of his virtuosity even, that it is impossible for them to doubt 
his knowledge. 

Every adversary of this young musician who happens to be a 
composer himself and to possess a vestige of personality may be 
assured that Casella could write his music better than himself. 
Among Casella's works, indeed, there are the two amusing and 
ingenious collections entitled A la maniere de . . . . , where the 
methods of Wagner, Brahms, Faure, Debussy, d'lndy and others, 
are so cleverly imitated. 

These two little books are so delightful that they should not 
be unknown to any musician, but they were in danger of doing 
their author more harm than good; they made an easy pretext 
for his adversaries, who could not reproach Casella with ignorance 
in music, to assert that he was only capable of reflecting the work 
of others and that he was at best merely a clever imitator. His 
latest works, however, have disarmed such criticisms; the finale 
of the Sonatina and especially A notte alta are works that attest 
not only technical accomplishments, but a personal sensibility. 

One must be guarded against the word sensibility; those to 
whom it conveys merely a synonym for sentimentality, will not 
have grasped its meaning. But those to whom it means that 
faculty to create a perfect accord between sense and spirit which 
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gives equal pleasure, or at least equal interest to both, will dis- 
cover the real personality of Casella. A somewhat disconcerting 
circumstance, however, it must be said, is that the most pointed 
and the coldest, not to say the most ascetic sensibility of our time, 
should have sprung up in a country wherefrom one generally 
expects more suave grace or more passion. 

If Casella the composer alone deserves to be reckoned among 
the most remarkable figures of the young Italian School, his merit 
is still enhanced by his work for the propagation of his country's 
music. 

If that School has succeeded in forming an organisation, if 
it has penetrated into foreign countries, if its diffused energies 
have joined forces, it is owing to Casella. From the first days of 
that movement, he was its very soul; he has pressed into its service 
his gifts as apostle and performer as well as his methodic and 
indefatigable activity. His labour has brought him more op- 
position than sympathy, but he is one of those to whom the cause 
means more than the approval of the public. During four years 
of activity, even though somewhat hindered by the war, Casella 
has succeeded in forcing the young Italian School upon the atten- 
tion of the musical communities of centres like Rome, Milan, 
Paris and even Madrid. 

After the first experiment in Paris, in 1914, Alfredo Casella 
founded in Rome, on the model of the Parisian SociStS Nationale 
de Musique a Societd Nazionale di Musica, with the object of 
grouping together the young Italian musical elements, as it had 
been done in France after the war of 1871. But, as might have 
been expected, the first tentative led nowhere; it was soon recog- 
nized that the result of attempting to band together Italian 
musicians only, would certainly mean an assembly in which medio- 
crities would predominate, and where nothing but sterile chau- 
vinism would be fostered. At the end of a year Casella, with his 
critical penetration, could clearly see that the proposition was not 
sound, and the Societd Nazionale di Musica transformed itself 
into the Societd di Musica Moderna; a transformation which had 
the advantage of excluding the company of reactionaries and of 
allowing the works of the young Italian School to be presented 
next to those by modern foreign composers, thus giving them 
points of comparison. 

It was especially in 1917 and 1918 that Casella exercised his 
activity. He organised concerts by the Societd Italiana di Mu- 
sica Moderna at Rome, Florence, Bologna, Milan, showing the 
works of young Italy side by side with those of Debussy, Ravel, 
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Gabriel Faure, Stravinsky, Manuel de Falla, and others. But 
he was not content with the efforts he made in his own country. 
On February 15th 1917, the Salle des Agriculteurs in Paris, which 
had already been the theatre of his first manifestation in 1914, 
once more harboured the young Italian music, under the patron- 
age of the SociStS Frangaise des Amis de la Musique. On the pre- 
ceding Sunday at the Grand Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, one 
of the "National Matinees" had been devoted to modern Italian 
music, and the orchestra of the SociStS des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
under the direction of Andre Messager and Alfredo Casella, 
performed works by Sinigaglia, Pizzetti, Martucci, Respighi and 
Casella. After that, there were chamber concerts in London, 
Lyons, Marseille and Nice, and, once more in Paris, under the 
auspices of the Union Intellectuelle Franco-Italienne, on February 
7th 1918, a concert was given, preceded by a lecture wherein 
Casella exposed the aims and the characteristics of the young 
composers of his country. 

At the same time the Societd Italiana di Musica Moderna 
began to publish a journal, Ars Nova, where Casella's pugnacity 
came to light more than ever. The numbers of this little publica- 
tion contain articles by nearly all the "advanced" Italian com- 
posers. Next to these, as if in defiance of his adversaries, Casella 
places, under titles like Pensieri, aforismi, paradossi, ecc, or 
Ariettes oubliSes, or Sciocchezze, spropositi, enormita, ecc, thoughts 
approved by the young school, troublesome quotations from well- 
known critics, and absurd contemporary propositions about old 
musical works whose value has since become indisputable. Al- 
fredo Casella is a dangerous adversary; he does not gesticulate 
and is never carried away, but he does not easily give in and it is 
impossible to exhaust his cool tenacity. 

This is a rough outline sketch of the personality and the 
attitude of this young Italian composer; and are they not of a 
nature to command attention? 

But Italian music of to-day boasts of a third personality who 
reflects perhaps more strongly and more originally still its charac- 
ter. It is G. Francesco Malipiero. 

G. Francesco Malipiero was born at Venice in 1882. He 
studied at first under Enrico Bossi at Bologna and he followed his 
master to Rome after his election to the post of Principal to the 
Conservatoire. Having subsequently lived for some time in 
Vienna and in Germany, Malipiero returned to Italy, living now 
at Venice, now at Rome and now in the country at Asolo, the 
village where Robert Browning spent part of his life. In a kind of 
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retirement, he devoted himself assiduously to the study of ancient 
Italian works, modern French music, the Russian school from 
Moussorgsky to Stravinsky, and the experiments of the young 
Hungarians. Nothing in music remained unknown to him. He 
became a prolific composer, feeling his way among various tenden- 
cies; in 1905 he wrote a symphony Sinfonia degli Eroi, performed 
in Vienna in 1912, then a quartet, an opera, a violoncello sonata, a 
work for violoncello and orchestra, but nearly all this has since been 
destroyed, for these youthful efforts are disowned by him to-day. 

It is towards 1910 that the real personality of Francesco 
Malipiero begins to become apparent. Already, however, in the 
Sinfonia del Silenzio e della Morte, dating from 1908 and performed 
at the Colonne-Lamoureux concerts in Paris in 1917, one could 
trace an interesting spirit, clever orchestration, fascinating sub- 
tlety and attractive sensibility; but this was merely a beginning. 

There are artistic natures who reveal themselves suddenly, 
like Claude Debussy, Moussorgsky or Maurice Ravel, and there 
are others who hesitate for some time. Malipiero was one of the 
latter, but to-day his personality is past a shadow of doubt. 

In works for the piano, like his Poemetti lunari, written in 1909 
and 1910, some characteristic traits of his inspiration and a very 
peculiar atmosphere make their first appearance. The first two 
of those Poemetti reveal at once the pliability of this young genius, 
who passes easily from grave or religious sentiment to elegant 
and spiritual grace which conjures up the most delicious aspects of 
the Venetian soul. The fourth of the Poemetti lunari is, in its way, 
a little masterpiece of grace and emotion united. In the sixth 
it is made patent that a young composer nowadays can remain 
profoundly Italian without becoming insipid. 

From these pieces up to the recent large works, the evolution 
of Francesco Malipiero has progressed logically and profoundly. 
His nature is not grave and supercilious like that of Pizzetti, nor 
sharp, sobre and penetrating like that of Casella; at the back of 
Malipiero's disposition there is a radiating sensibility, a passionate 
soul craving expression, but knowing the dangers and the com- 
monplaces of romanticism and avoiding them at all costs. The 
Italian critic, Guido M. Gatti, whose insight is greater than that 
of any of his countrymen, has well summed up the essence of 
Malipiero's nature in describing it as "the classical idealism of a 
restless romantic spirit." 

The ardour of Francesco Malipiero is so vivid that I cannot 
find its equal anywhere in modern music. There is more refine- 
ment in Maurice Ravel, more violence in Igor Stravinsky, more 
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grace in Manuel de Falla, — but I do not see that any composer of 
to-day has more heart. In any form of art the heart is perhaps 
the most fundamentally necessary factor and that which secures a 
work the most lasting affections, and the manner in which Mali- 
piero expresses his feelings is such that it places him next to Ravel, 
Albert Roussel, Stravinsky or Manuel de Falla, the best among 
composers of his generation. 

The work of G. Francesco Malipiero, part of which is still 
unpublished, though it will not remain so much longer, comprises 
five sets of piano pieces, Poemetti lunari, Preludi autunnali, Bar- 
lumi, Poemi Asolani and Maschere che passano, written between 
1908 and 1918; three books of songs, Sonette dei Fati (seven songs 
on sonnets by Gabriele d'Annunzio), Cinq MSlodies and Keepsake 
(three songs) set to French words; four symphonic works, con- 
sisting of the two sets of Impressioni dal vero, Pause del silenzio 
and Ditirambo tragico; a dramatic work, Sette Canzoni, and two 
ballets, Pantea and La Mascarade des Princesses captives; there is, 
besides, a small orchestral work, Armenia, based on four Armenian 
folk-songs. 1 

This list represents the last ten years of this young composer's 
output, and the progress that can be traced from the first works to 
the latest holds out the definite promise that, if many among them 
are of the first order, they will be followed by others equally 
successful. 

Francesco Malipiero's music is not in any way systematic; it 
is not subjugated to any theory. It presses into its service the 
most modern as well as the most ancient forms of musical ex- 
pression, according to its needs; but, new or ancient, all those 
forms are, as it were, remoulded by the composer's own force. 
There is in his work a singular power as well as the most simple 
grace; but their impression, whether powerful or graceful, is 
irresistibly fascinating. It is impossible to hear the works of 
Malipiero without being struck by them. To tell the truth, it is 
not so much astonishment as an inexplicable grip they cause, they 
take hold of us like a trance or an obsession. Sometimes their 
impression is that of an anguish caused by a dream, confused at 
first and then revealing realities which are more than real. An 
ardent nature like that of Malipiero might find the means of 
expressing his feelings violently by the mere use of orchestral 
resources, tone-colour, or harmonic cunning; but he belongs to a 

'With the exception of Preludi autunnali (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & Cie), Poemetti 
lunari. Cinq MSlodies, set I of Impressioni dal vero and Armenia (Paris: Maurice Senart 
& Cie), and Pause del Silenzio (Bologna: Pizzi & Cie), the works by Malipiero men- 
tioned are or will be published by J. & W. Chester, London. 
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race with traditions, to a country which, in its finest expressions 
possesses a perfect sense of style. Thus his classicism struggles 
against his impulses, and out of this struggle comes the funda- 
mental personality of Malipiero. 

Some of Malipiero's works are strange, but not for the mere 
sake of being so. They are like everything that is new; but once 
the first impression of weirdness has worn off, it is the profound 
humanity of these works and their admirable proportion that 
strike us most. Whether it is a piano piece, a song or an orchestral 
work one is looking at, one never finds unnecessary development 
and wearisome length. The sequence of his ideas and the succes- 
sion of his evocations are always subject to a logic that is never 
aggressive, but ever profound and unfailing. To Malipiero the 
musical material is not a kind of indifferent mixture, to be portioned 
out into certain compartments, but a material ready to be carved 
or modelled according to the idea he wishes to express. Com- 
pared with the dogmas of academic theory, his compositions show 
absolute freedom, but one feels behind it all how each subject 
determines its particular form with a science which is not taught 
by the schools. 

There is always apparent the desire to express the utmost with 
a minimum of means, which is the invariable point of view of 
genuine Latin tradition. The genius of Malipiero is troubled, 
but not after the fashion of the romantics; I should rather com- 
pare him with Baudelaire in his most restrained and classical 
manifestations. There is the same desire to make sounds convey 
the utmost they are capable of, to express the most poignant 
aspects of our modernity by means almost as simple as those 
employed by the artists of the 17th century. 

It is difficult to find, among the piano works written during 
the last ten years, a page of more direct and refined charm than 
the first of the Preludi autunnali, nor a more simply moving one 
than I Partenti in Poemi Asolani. 

Among his songs those set to French words, are particularly 
worthy of attention, especially Chanson Morave and the set 
entitled Keepsake. The simplicity, the truth of the lyrical decla- 
mation in Light and Song would be difficult to surpass, and the 
impression of torpor suggested by the accompaniment to Stream, 
clearly show the amount of creative power possessed by Malipiero, 
even within the narrow bounds of a song. 

Nevertheless it is more particularly in his orchestral works that 
this young composer is at his greatest. His art is always pro- 
foundly symphonic: he has an unfailing sense of sonority; he 
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uses the orchestral colours with remarkable dexterity and truth. 
In the succession of orchestral works also the same growing in- 
clination towards simplicity becomes more and more apparent. 
Still, the two series of Impressioni dal vero already are remarkable 
by the absence of any profusion or heaviness. Nothing could be 
clearer and more lucidly direct than the construction of these two 
suites. 

In the first he pictures three birds, II capinero, II picchio, II 
chiii, their character, their surroundings, without resorting to the 
procedures of imitative music, but by a subtle portraiture of their 
atmosphere and their attitude: and he does this with an imme- 
diately engaging grace and a delicacy of touch. In the second 
set the aspects become broader and human emotion forcibly mani- 
fests itself. In the dialogue of The Cypresses and the Wind, he 
paints not only nature, but the emotions engendered by nature 
in the breast of a poet. In the Colloquy of Bells Malipiero diverts 
himself with audacious sound combinations, just as he does with 
rhythms in the last movement, the Rustic Feast; both pieces, 
specially the first, bear the stamp of his own enjoyment. 

Malipiero's sense of rhythm is developed in a way peculiar to 
himself. The finds of the Russians in this respect have spoilt 
us to such an extent, that we think it difficult to find new com- 
binations and almost impossible to go beyond the inventions in 
Le Sacre du Printemps. As a matter of fact, there are endless 
new combinations to be found yet in other directions, and follow- 
ing different paths. The angular lines of the young Russians have 
nothing in common with the supple Latin rhythms of Malipiero. 
There are ample proofs of this in Pause del Silenzio and in the 
Ballet Les Princesses captives, that delicious Venetian turquerie, 
which it is to be hoped, will soon be given the stage setting it 
deserves. 

But if only one of Malipiero's works were to be preserved, the 
one which would deserve the distinction more than any other, is 
Sette Canzoni. 

The Sette Canzoni are a work for the theatre, or at least for 
some kind of a stage, fairly short, and consisting of seven episodes, 
which take place while the seven songs are sung. With the ex- 
ception of these songs, supported in some scenes by a chorus, the 
action is purely mimic. The seven scenic episodes dispense with 
the conventional recitative as well as with the acting by the singer. 
The actor sings a song which, without at all resembling the ten- 
dencies of the "verist" opera, would be sung by a real personage 
in similar circumstances. 
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There is no sort of link, except the musical connection, between 
these seven scenes; they are independent of each other and their 
actions are limited to themselves ; but with a sure sense of balance 
and climax, Francesco Malipiero has distributed them and fast- 
ened them together by a symphonic part. 

A blind man and two lovers ; a sexton who sings a comic song 
while ringing the tocsin and a part of the town is on fire; a young 
girl praying at her dead mother's bedside, while her lover sings to 
her outside and, exasperated at receiving no reply, bursts into 
the room, only to find himself joining in the girl's prayer; such 
are the simple, direct scenes upon which Francesco Malipiero has 
constructed his music. 

This work is, in my opinion, one of the masterpieces of the 
young musical generation of any country. One has to go back to 
Boris Godounov in order to find so impressive and simple a musical 
action and such novel and moving melodies. There is full life in 
this, without preference for realism, but life strong or graceful by 
turns, spiritual, sober and everywhere abundant without artificial 
effusion. The scene of the mad mother who awaits the return of 
her son and does not recognize him when he arrives, is of a musical 
quality as violently poignant as the strongest scenes in Boris or the 
most moving in Pelleas. 

The Sette Canzoni have the supreme virtue of all great works : 
— harmonious simplicity. Never, at any moment, does the in- 
genuity of orchestration or the curious sonority detract from the 
humanity of the work. New in its scenic conception, new in its 
musical treatment, it appears to me to be the most complete 
realisation of Malipiero's artistic aims. There are in it all his 
qualities, his predilections, his inclinations, his sense of propor- 
tion. 

A work like this defies analysis. One can only describe it 
outwardly; the essential content which is enfolded in the musical 
matter is so directly musical that it escapes the bounds of the 
literary vocabulary. 

For the text of these songs, Francesco Malipiero has made 
use of some beautifully plastic and expressive old Italian words 
and he has rendered with perfect truth their minutest meaning. 

This work is of a nature to show the problems of the lyrical 
stage in a new light. The scheme of these seven unconnected 
scenes is not, after all, more revolutionary than the scheme of 19th 
century opera, even that of Wagner. It is simply another step 
in the direction of the will to simplify things which guided Mous- 
sorgsky in Boris. What results could the continuance of this 
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new utilisation of the stage for lyrical purposes yield? It is im- 
possible as yet to predict any development; but Malipiero has 
achieved what he aimed at. What reception will be accorded 
to this work when it is produced? I cannot imagine that it will 
fail to receive, — from those who like a work to possess the two 
virtues of artistic truth and novelty, — the warm reception which 
its original beauty deserves. 

I am henceforth quite ready to subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the opinion expressed by M. Henry Prunieres, who recently said 
the following of Malipiero: "I do not think that Europe holds 
to-day a more absolute, great and powerful musician than he", 
and of Sette Canzoni: "This is a work written for the stage on a 
new plan, aristocratic in form and popular in inspiration; a work 
full of life, imagination and strength, the creation of a genius 
who knows no law but that which he imposes upon himself." 1 

It may be safely predicted that the name of Francesco Mali- 
piero will be, in a few years, one of those most familiar with lovers 
of really original music; and it is to be hoped, since he has not yet 
attained to his fortieth year, that he will give us many other 
works. But several of those already written by him would suffice 
to keep his name alive beyond the memory of our generation. 

The three composers I have just dealt with would sufficiently 
prove that the young Italian School includes a variety of power- 
ful figures. But, interesting as these three personalities are, they 
are not the only ones worthy of attention and modern Italy is 
almost as rich in number and in quality as the contemporary 
French School. 

Among the other representatives of all that is best in Italian 
musical art, Vincenzo Tommasini, born at Rome in 1880, must 
be mentioned. Although he studied composition with Max 
Bruch in Berlin and the violin with Joachim, he also recollects 
having worked at composition with Falchi in Rome, and above 
all, he has obeyed his own refined, prudent and attentive nature. 
To the stage he has contributed his delightful comedy in one act, 
Ugual Fortuna, to chamber music a string quartet which is one of 
the best examples of modern Italian chamber works, to orchestral 
music his two Nocturnes, which have been heard, not only in 
Europe, but in the United States. He is, moreover, an enlightened 
critic and has written, among numerous essays, the first one that 
appeared on Claude Debussy in Italy, at least twelve years ago. 

Vincenzo Tommasini proved his knowledge and perfect 
taste for old Italian music when he wrote the charming Ballet 

'Monde Musical (Paris), March, 1919 
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The Good Humoured Ladies based on sonatas of Domenico Scar- 
latti, which remains one of the most brilliant achievements of the 
Russian Ballet. The manner in which Tommasini has orches- 
trated and grouped together these pieces fully justifies this adapta- 
tion of piano music to the stage, an experiment which is but rarely 
crowned with success. He has succeeded in making the music of 
Scarlatti dear to many who did not know it before, and to 
strengthen the conviction of those who, like ourselves, have al- 
ways considered this composer as one of the most important 
musical personalities of all times. 

Ottorino Respighi born on July 9th 1879, at Bologna, is the 
author of a violin and piano sonata, a number of songs, a sym- 
phonic poem Fontane di Roma performed frequently in Italy and 
heard also in London, at Queen's Hall. He is one of the rare 
Italian musicians who have been directly taught by Russian 
composers, and he became, in fact, — after having studied with 
Torchi and Martucci at Bologna, — the pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov 
in Petrograd. At present he is the principal of the Royal Academy 
of Santa Cecilia in Rome. Other works from his pen are a lyric 
poem II Tramonto for voice and string quartet and several operas 
including Re Enzo and Semirama. The latter, performed at 
Bologna, contains a symphonic "divertimento," the Dance of 
Aurora, which has been repeatedly performed at concerts, in- 
cluding one of the "Matinees Nationales" at the Sorbonne. 

Another composer of the same generation, Carlo Perinello, 
born at Trieste in 1875, must be mentioned. Much attached at 
first to German musical traditions, he has entirely changed his 
manner of late, all to the good of his personality, and he has shown 
himself as a powerful musician, especially in his chamber music, 
and more particularly in a string quartet and in three songs on 
words by Palazzaschi. He is at present professor of harmony at 
the Milan Conservatoire. 

Gino Marinuzzi, author of a Sicilian Suite for orchestra and a 
symphonic poem Sicania, represents Sicily in this movement of 
renascence. He was born at Palermo on March 2d 1882. There 
are also two operas, La Jacquerie and Barberina to his credit, 
Giuseppe Ferranti, born at Plaisance in 1889 and who studied 
composition with Gatti in Milan, is the author of several valuable 
works, among others a string quartet, a piano sonata and an over- 
ture for orchestra. Giannotti Bastianelli, born at San Domenico 
da Fiesole in 1885, who devoted himself to literature at first, has 
published several volumes of excellent criticism and wrote a string 
quartet and a symphonic poem. Vincenzo Davico, born at 
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Monaco in 1889, studied partly at Turin and partly at Leipzig 
with Max Reger, and has composed several chamber and sym- 
phonic works. 

An essay on contemporary Italian music must include yet 
another two young composers, the youngest of the group, though 
neither the least attractive or the least personal. Victor de 
Sabata and Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

Victor de Sabata, whose work has been interrupted by illness 
these last few years has been the only musician of our time, I 
think, to give to the world a symphonic work of real value at the 
age of seventeen. Apart from that symphony, he has written 
some piano pieces and an opera II Macigno. It is difficult to say 
at present, whether these youthful promises will be followed by 
other fulfilments, but this is at any rate to be hoped. 

Mario Castelnuovo, who is no older, occupies a still more 
important place by the quality and novelty of his works. He was 
born on April 3rd 1896 at Florence, where he became a pupil of 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, none of whose essential characteristics, how- 
ever, he appears to reproduce. 

The originality of Mario Castelnuovo is incontestable. He is 
one of the very rare young Italians who have escaped the influence 
of Claude Debussy, a fact which alone would serve to stamp him 
as an exceptional figure. Debussy's influence, in fact, has been 
considerable and on the whole generally salutary with the Italian 
generation who began to compose towards the beginning of the 
present century; but the attraction of this admirable French 
genius should not become a fetish for composers who have some- 
thing of their own to say. 

In his very first work, Cielo di Settembre, which dates from 
1910, i. e., from a time when Mario Castelnuovo was but fifteen, 
and ever since, the expression of this composer cannnot really be 
said to follow the traces of any particular master; if it is true that 
there are vestiges of various influences, it is equally true that 
none of them predominate tyrannically, as is usually the case with 
the first works of a musician. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti has in no wise tried to impose his own 
views upon the young man, whose first essays he guided. He has 
communicated to him an artistic conviction which was already 
deeply rooted in his own nature. He instilled into him, further, 
as it would appear, the virtue of expressing in the simplest possible 
manner his emotions and impressions. But while the work of 
Pizzetti always preserves an almost classical gravity, the nature 
of Castelnuovo induces him to condense still more the simplicity 
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of his master. His nervous temperament makes him attempt to 
express his thought in a few strokes, and he has more than once 
been extraordinarily successful in this attempt. 

The best proof of this is found in his two piano pieces, 
II raggio verde and Lucertolina; the latter, still unpublished, is to 
form part of a little series of "Natural Histories." II raggio verde, 
inspired by the Tuscan legend according to which the setting sun, 
at the moment of its extinction, throws out a jreen ray which is 
said to be the exhalation of the astral essence, is one of the most 
delightful pages of modern piano music and one of the most 
personal, as regards not only the writing, but the feeling behind it. 
It is one of the works wherein the achievements of impressionism 
are happily blended with an emotion such as a musician of the 
romantic period might have felt, and this mixture of two dia- 
metrically opposed tendencies gives this short but intrinsically 
important work a peculiar quality. 

However engaging II raggio verde may be, it is still surpassed 
by the two sets of Liriche brevi which Castelnuovo has just pub- 
lished, both of which, Stelle cadenti and Coplas, date from 1915. 
They are, in a sort of way, counterparts, Coplas being composed 
on Spanish texts, while Italian words form the basis of Stelle 
cadenti. But in both sets Castelnuovo has endeavoured to 
combine the most popular, traditional and intimately national 
expression with the most refined resources of modern musical 
technique. 

The Spanish texts of Coplas are little poems of two or three 
lines wherein popular fantasy, irony or emotion has condensed a 
remark, a stroke, or a desire. These words alone are delicious, 
like this for instance: — 

Senor Alcalde Mayor, who chastisest the thieves, do not chastise 
thy daughter (the beloved of my heart) though she steal hearts, 

Or this:— 

Why are they throwing you into prison? Oh, Sir, for nothing at all; 
because I have stolen a rope (by your leave Sen or Alcalde), because I 
have stolen a rope with four pairs of mules, 

Or this one: — 

When the judge asked me how I manage to live, I replied "By 
stealing" (This is the truth). I replied "By stealing, just as you do." 

Or this delightfully, gracefully, ironic one: — 

As the rose-tree has a rose, as a carnation plant has a carnation, so 
a father has a daughter and one wonders why. 
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One can judge by these examples alone how these words lend 
themselves to variegated expression and what a number of after- 
thoughts they contain. Mario Castelnuovo has not been content 
to resort merely to the conventional Spanish rhythms for their 
colouring; he really grasped the Spanish soul and found that 
mixture of ardour and reticence, that quality of silence and cold 
humour, not generally recognized and which gives Spain that 
dramatic faculty which is unique among modern nations. 

More even than Stelle cadenti, the Coplas are destined to 
keep the name of their young author alive. One is unable to 
analyse such short works and one cannot find any useless develop- 
ment; the appropriate setting of each of these texts is of a dis- 
concerting congruity, and the dexterity with which the musician 
has conveyed, in the piano part, the right atmosphere, would be 
almost alarming, were it not that it is more than a question of mere 
dexterity and that both Coplas and Stelle cadenti are full of real 
emotion, of reassuring humanity, and that they are, so far from 
being only the ingenious pastime of a young intellect, the prudent 
■expression of a sincere sensibility. 

For the sake of completeness there remains to be mentioned 
the name of Francesco Ballila Pratella, who calls himself a futurist 
composer. Born at Lugo di Romagna in 1880, he was, in spite of 
his futurism, the pupil of the least revolutionary of Italian mu- 
sicians, the composer of Cavalleria Rusticana, Pietro Mascagni. 
Although Pratella left the Pesaro Conservatoire in 1903, it was not 
until 1910 that he began to show personal views in a manifesto 
concerning futurist music published in Milan, afterwards pursuing 
the aims of futurist principles by means of lectures throughout 
the peninsula and articles published in small magazines. Up to 
the present moment it is difficult to see what exactly these ideals 
consist of: his first work, Futurist Music for orchestra {Hymn to 
Life), performed in 1913, occasioned a protest in the artistic circles 
of Rome, though compared with the literary indignations of 
Marinetti it was but a straw fire. 

As long as we have not heard the work which Pratella is 
writing now, L'Aviatore Dro, we shall be unable to estimate the 
application of futurist principles to the stage, and we are told to 
reserve judgment of futurist music. However, Pratella's Trio 
and Romagna, a cycle of five poems for orchestra on folk-songs of 
Romagna and Emilia, show a real knowledge of his craft, and al- 
though perhaps he does not deserve quite all the often excessively 
laudatory epithets dispensed by his friends or benevolent pros- 
pectuses, his works at any rate deserve study, if one wishes to 
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have a complete knowledge of the various tendencies which 
Italian music of to-day follows. 

The abundance of names and works quoted is a sufficient 
proof of the present creative activity in Italy. Prophecies on this 
subject are fortuitous, but there is no doubt that the comparison 
of what Italy was ten years ago and what she is now, is all in 
favour of to-day. 

Unlike what happened in France during the modern period, 
where young composers resolutely turned their backs upon the 
stage, only to revert to it casually, the young Italian musicians 
(with the only exception of Alfredo Casella), have tried and are 
still trying to abolish the antagonism between the theatrical and 
symphonic music. They obey therein a national inclination which 
it would probably be futile to reject. It would seem already that 
certain works, like Pizzetti's Fedra and Debora or Malipiero's 
Setti Canzoni, have succeeded in bringing back once more, in a 
new sort of way, real music to the stage. The twilight of the 
"verists" has set in and their disappearance is only a question of 
time. Although La Boheme, Cavalleria Rusticana and Tosca are 
still favourites, it is already the singers that appear in them 
rather than the works which are the main interest. In ten years 
nothing will remain of these works but gramophone records and 
the exhalations of barrel-organs. None of the works of Mascagni, 
of Leoncavallo, of Puccini even, contain a shred of the musicality 
of a Donizetti or a Verdi, slender as this often is; their works will 
suffer the fate of all sham creations, where sincerity of soul and 
humanity are sacrificed to shallow effects. And while these 
hastily built structures begin to crumble, one can once more see 
real artists reappear and grow, artists like, each in his own way, 
Monteverdi, Domenico Scarlatti, Bellini, or Rossini. In the new 
contact with their older works, the decadence of Italian music 
during the second half of the 19th century, will become still more 
apparent than it does to-day, and one will understand how much 
will-power and ardour was needed by those who set out to contend 
with this flood of mediocrities that threatened to ruin for ever, in 
the very land of its birth, true musical art. 

Italy to-day possesses a considerable force which is fit to 
reconstruct her musical greatness; she has young composers full 
of erudition and warmth, pugnacious and discerning critics (in 
the front rank of whom I must name Guido M. Gatti, who, in 
Turin, looks out for all the most interesting and original aspects of 
European music and speaks of it with much wisdom); she pos- 
sesses admirable orchestras like the one of the Augusteo, many 
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chamber music societies and even a public which, though still 
somewhat limited, grows from day to day. 

The renown of the Italian School will probably have, during 
the forthcoming years, a less blatant display than it had at the 
end of last century, but it will certainly be of far greater depth. 
The disdain with which musicians, brought up on the classics and 
the Wagnerian drama, looked upon Italy only ten years ago, is 
no longer justified to-day. In the admirable, passionate rivalry, 
into which all the musical nations of Europe have taken their 
stand during the last thirty or forty years, Italy takes to-day a 
more than honourable place. 

Those who are not content with discovering works only when 
they have become public property, and who enjoy the supreme 
satisfaction of new discoveries, will do well to turn to Italy, where 
the germs of beauty are becoming visible, and where many of 
them will blossom forth into splendour and swell the aesthetic 
treasures of the world. 



